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- Taste Indoors and Out. 


OT long ago, in an editorial with the above title, we 
called attention to the fact that, while the taste of 
cultivated Americans could be trusted in matters of dress 
and household adornment, their sense of proportion and 
appropriateness was not equally developed when it came 
to the arrangement of their grounds. It was also said that 
since American men are usually too much occupied to give 
. attention to the planning and planting of their places, it 
might be well for women to give some serious study to 
landscape-gardening as an art, so that the surroundings of 
their houses would be ordered with a taste as sure as that 
exercised in the selection ofa carpet or the hanging of a 
drapery. 

We have received several letters complaining of the 
rather ungallant statement that hitherto women had not 
shown themselves great in creating broad landscape-effects, 
and in a letter from one of our alert correspondents, pub- 
lished two or three weeks ago, we were requested to lay 
down the fundamental principles of landscape-art, so that 
studious women might master them thoroughly and avoid 
in the future such errors as had been complained of. Now, 
it is impossible to give adequate instruction in landscape- 
art in “six easy lessons,” or to lay down any code of rules 
which can be adapted to all places and circumstances. 
Diagrams and planting-plans are useful to illustrate the 
appropriate or improper treatment of particular places, but 
they are worse than valueless if they are used like ready- 
made garments to suit all places which may have many 
similar features. There are no cast-iron regulations about 
locating a house or its approaches, or securing the proper 
proportion and arrangement of grass and shrubs and trees 
which are to surroundit. Perhaps the mistakes which result 
in spottiness or the grouping together of incongruities do not 
arise so much from following a bad plan as they do from the 
fact that the work is done without any plan whatever. The 
fundamental advice, therefore, to beginners should always 
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be to have a well-defined plan and then to take no step 
which is not a clearly justified effort to carry out this de- 
sign. If it be objected that this counsel is too elementary 
and obvious to be needed, we reply that so far as our ob- 
servation goes it is only in rare and exceptional instances 
that anything like a well-considered plan for the arrange- 
ment of private grounds, whether great or small, is studied 
out and adhered to. Of course, such study should begin 
with the location and character of the house itself, for no 
harmonious picture can be developed unless ‘the house 
and its surroundings are thought out together as a con- 
sistent whole. But this having been neglected, the desire 
for decorating the house surroundings usually manifests 
itself in the search for beautiful trees, shrubs and flowers. 
Very plainly it is beginning at the wrong end, and yet it 
is the almost universal practice to collect a mass of such 
material as nurserymen’s catalogues praise most highly 
and then wander about the grounds in search of enough 
open space to hold it all. A composition made in this 
hurried and haphazard way will hardly have unity, and it 
will not be likely to satisfy a cultivated taste. When a 
planter, however, has in mind a clear and vivid picture of 
the scene he wishes to create, the work of construction is 
simplified, and his effort to set forth this ideal in lines of 
living verdure will be a source of constant delight. 

But this simple advice to make a plan does not meet the 
request to furnish a system of rules for guiding the novice 
in its construction and for directing him how to avoid 
errors and make the most of his opportunities. This is 
true. But one who makes an honest effort to work outa 
design, for all of whose details an intelligent reason can be 
given,—which shall make a consistent picture, and yet pro- 
vide adequately for all the comforts and conveniences of a 
household in the way of buildings, walks, walls and other 
constructions,—has taken the surest way to acquire a real- 
izing sense of the genuine difficulties of the task before him. 
Such a one will learn at the outset, even before the questions 
are settled which decide the essential outlines and framework 
of the scheme, that there are adjustments and adaptations 
which baffle his skill. The longer he studies the diagrams 
of his grounds the more the difficulties will multiply and 
the more ready he will be to ask specific questions and 
look for help on definite points. At this stage of progress 
general directions will not satisfy. The learner does not 
care to be told that his work should be characterized by 
breadth or simplicity or restraint. This will not instruct 
him how he can best keep a proposed lawn-space un- 
broken and yet make room for a necessary road, or how to 
provide the best foreground for a superb distant prospect. 
Suggestive hints can be given about certain kinds of work 
that will be useful on every place, as, for example, the 
method of masking house-foundations and connecting the 
walls with the turf; a few general principles can be stated 
which should guide in the laying down of roads and paths 
and matters of that sort, but, after all, each place is a new 
creation, and must be developed on a motive of its own if 
it is to have any individual value. 

No doubt, the puzzled planner, if he is intelligent and 
earnest, will soon find himself longing for the counsel of 
some landscape-gardener of taste and experience, and he 
will be in a mood to appreciate and follow instructions. 
This statement is not made for the discouragement of any 
who have received with attention our original suggestion 
to give some study to landscape-art. This i is the only 
proper frame of mind for a learner in any art. There will 
be abundant room for individual suggestion even after ex- 
pert advice is accepted, and the only way to have an intel- 
ligent appreciation of the value of such advice is to give per- 
sonal study to the problems to be met in any instance. In an 
early number of this journal (vol. i., p.3) Mr. Olmsted gavea 
plan fora small homestead which no one can read without 
instruction. The specific counsel there laid down may not be 
available in every given instance, but in a graphic way the 
treatment of the place calls attention to the class of prob- 
lems which must be faced whenever a design of any 
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original value is undertaken, and shows the thorough way 
in which these problems are solved by an artist with con- 
science and skill. Since then we have published much to 
illustrate what we consider good practice and bad in the 
planning and planting of grounds, and we have added 
much detailed instruction as to the specific character of 
various trees, shrubs and vines—that is, the material with 
which an ideal picture is to be realized in actual scenery. 
We can think of no better way to help on the novice than 
by continuing to furnish examples and instruction of the 
same sort, although well aware that published directions 
alone will never make an artist. They will realize a wor- 
thy purpose, however, if they encourage any one to study 
these questions for himself, and especially to study nature, 
where he will be sure to find, if he has a reverent spirit, 
perfect models and true inspiration. 


Promising Grasses. 


T the meeting of the Society for the Promotion of 
Agricultural Science, held last month in Rochester, 
Dr. W. J. Beal read a paper entitled ‘‘Some Selections of 
Grasses promising for Field and Lawn.” The paper was 
in the main an instructive record of some experiments made 
at the Michigan Agricultural College, and our readers will, 
no doubt, appreciate the practical value of the abstract 
which follows : 


Some seedlings of a glaucous variety of Elymus Virginicus 
were reported to have come very true to the parent plants. 
When grown for three years beside some of the common or 
type specimens, they were not only all glaucous, but were 
more vigorous, averaging one foot higher. This grass is 

robably not very valuable for fodder, but the point here 
illustrated is a broad hint to all who are interested in pastures 
and meadows to be on the alert in selecting forms, varieties 
or races of grasses which exhibit some merits over others of 
the same species. 

For fifteen years or more Dr. Beal has been raising a se- 
lected variety of Festuca elatior. The seed came from Kew, 
England, and seems to be the true variety arundinacea of this 
species. When compared with the type usually grown in this 
country, the roots are longer and stouter, the culms taller and 
larger, the leaves much longer, broader, thicker, the panicle 
more erect and flowering a little later. Plants were exhibited. 

Four or five years ago, after careful search, three types of 
Poa pratensis were selected, a very small one with narrow 
leaves, one of medium size, and a large tall one with very 
broad leaves. These seedlings come very true to the parents. 
The smallest one seems best for lawn, the largest for meadows 
and pastures. A plant of the largest was on exhibition and 
was three feet and a half high where it had been grown in a 
crowded condition on stiff clay land. 

A better grass to grow in the shade of trees, especially on 
thin soil for a lawn, is a great desideratum. At the Agricul- 
tural College, Michigan, has been such a lawn for twenty-five 
years or more, seeded with a variety of grasses, among which 
are several varieties of Sheep’s Fescue, probably from spe 
Three years ago Dr. Beal selected pieces of sods from what 
aacse'nl § to be three different plants, all the best for lawn. 
These have since been grown more extensively. In the 
original lawn there was much variation and the Fescues were 
considerably scattered. In such places few of them stuck up 
in bunches, so disagreeable in a lawn, but most of them had 
slowly spread till one plant had not infrequently covered a 
space two feet or more in diameter. A sample of the turf 
was shown, a foot square, where it had formed a fine light 
green turf, in a shade so dense and on land so thin and cold 
that June Grass could scarcely grow at all. The sample was 
not a dense mat of leaves, such as is seen on good soil in 
the open sun of a well-tended lawn, but was very satisfactory. 

For twelve years or more Bermuda Grass has been spread- 
ing more or less in a lawn on sandy land of the Michigan 
Agricultural College. June Grass, some White Clover and 
Couch Grass have usually been the mainstays when the 
weather was favorable, but ten days or two ss of dry, hot 
weather have turned the green to brown and yellow. Patches 
of Crab Grass, Pigeon Grass (Setaria) and numerous other 
dry-weather weeds rendered the surface very unsightly. In 
several places the Bermuda Grass has spread on the lawn. 
In spring, and always when the weather is moist and warm 
enough, June Grass keeps green and makes a fine lawn, the 
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Bermuda Grass lying low and making little display. On the 
arrival of a drought, June Grass retires and Bermuda Grass 
thrives, thus covering the soil throughout the growing season. 
So far on the college lawn Dr. Beal is much pleased with this 
experiment of agus: June Grass and Bermuda, but it may 
not work équally well in some other portions of the northern 
states. 


Indian Ridge—An Experiment. 


ONE of the public-spirited men of my acquaintance has 
been carrying on an experiment in tree-planting and 
farming on an unpromising lot of about a hundred acres, 
lying about > perc from two Massachusetts villages, with 
the idea that if these towns ever become crowded and flourish- 
ing manufacturing centres this estate may some day prove 
valuable as a country park for both places. 

I have found it interesting to observe this place in its va- 
rious stages during the half-dozen years that it has been under 
cultivation, and some account of its gradual restoration from 


‘barrenness to productiveness may prove of interest also to all 


those who take an interest in reclaiming waste land. 

When the purchaser, whom I will call Mr. X., took up this 
land it had been well-nigh shorn of its timber. There were 
some small woods of Birch and Maple, some scattered Juni- 
— a few good Pine and Oak trees, and a belt of small sap- 

ings growing along and in a stretch of low swampy ground 
that was set down on the old town-maps as Sweet River. 
Nothing that looked like a stream could, however, be discov- 
ered there, its only suggestion was that the water-holes among 
the peat-bog were a trifle deeper in some places than others. 

The first step in the restoration of these waste lands was to 
provide a protection for these woods from fire, always a 
menace to outlying timber-land, so in order to form a barrier 
against the devouring element as well as to drain the marsh 
it seemed desirable to recover the lost river. An intelligent 
Irishman was accordingly instructed to re-establish the course 
of the former stream by trenching, directions being given him 
to avoid straight lines and to connect the deepest water-holes 
with something like natural curves. 

For two or three summers the ditcher worked away, leaving, 
at the conclusion of his labor, a winding stream varying from 
eight to fourteen feet in width, with a dry walk constructed 
from the peat dug in this manner and thrown on brush, 
along one edge of it, backed by woods, and on the farther 
bank a picturesque mass of natural shrubbery full of wild 
beauty and fragrance. Other trenches connected with this 
stream rendered the meadow lands available, so that the one 
job established a good defense from fire, supplied a valuable 
mass of peat for use upon the high dry uplands, and gave good 
fields for raising grain or grass, by lowering the general level 
of the water. This was effected by a system of water-gates 
permitting the variation of its level at will. 

Through the woodlands, forstill further protection, the leaves 
were raked away and trenches cut to helpin fighting the flames 
by isolation, if by chance some of the trees should catch from 
guns, burning brush on adjoining land, or from the sparks of 
a locomotive. These precautions are still taken continuously 
to protect the property from its most dangerous enemy. 
The next step was to establish nurseries for trees, and to 
plant them everywhere in great numbers. Mr. X. made the 
mistake of beginning his plantations with one-year seedlings, 
which perished in great numbers, but experience taught him 
that trees somewhat older were of a more satisfactory size to 
endure drought and the dislodging frosts of a New England 
climate. 

This tract is one of very varied surface, consisting of valley, 
bog and upland; gravel hills, sand hills, clay hills are all to be 
found upon it, and in the centre rises an eminence some 125 
feet above the sea-level, which commands from its summit a 
widely extended and beautiful inland view over the neighbor- 
ing villages as far as the distant hills of Milton. 

There is a curious intervale in one part of the place, which 
has been known for the better part of a century as the dry 
dock, from its resemblance in shape to one of these construc- 
tions, the walls being represented by two steep moraines, or, 
to speak more precisely, kames, evidently the deposit of some 
break in an ancient glacier. The crest of these Indian ridges, 
or horsebacks, as they are popularly called, is only wide 
enough for a foot-path, and they are from two to three hun- 
dred feet in length. Their steep slopes are covered with self- 
sown Junipers. These singular formations are of much geo- 
logical interest, and as such a double moraine is unknown in 
this section of the country, this rare phenomenon cannot fail 
to attract the attention of every scientific observer. 
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Great Hill is approached from various directions, and its 
owner has constructed numerous curving roads, one of which 
leads to its summit, and is planted as an avenue with groups 
of young trees, and winds among the existing ravines in a wa 
to make use of them effectively. When the present propri- 
etor purchased the property, it was not eqiunstsed valuable, as all 
the good timber had been cut, and the mossy, arid surface 

romised nutriment neither for trees nor crops. Mr. X. did 
not undertake the experiment of reclaiming it for profit, but 
as an entertainment for himself,as a means of giving employ- 
ment to people in whom he was interested, and to show what 
could be done by intelligent management of even so worn- 
out a region as this. His ultimate aim is to produce a pleasure- 
ground that may be of public worth in the future, and the 
whole venture is so public-spirited and so valuable as an object- 
lesson that it fills the observer with interest. 

The gradual transformation from desolation to fertility in 
this once abandoned spot is a proof that with zeal and 
energy no part of Massachusetts need go to waste, if people 
are willing to work intelligently and faithfully for the 
restoration of its soil. Here, where once all was barrenness, 
are to be seen fertile fields, reclaimed bogs, neat, well-ordered 
vegetable-gardens, groups of flourishing young trees, and 
nurseries wherein others stand ready for transplantation. 
Where the ground is hilly the moisture runs off, the trees grow 
slowly, parched by the drying winds and lack of sustenance; 
but on the level spaces they flourish bravely, and the soil 
from the bogs helps to feed their roots. In the kindly shelter 
of light-existing woods the more delicate trees are growing 
up, their nurses being thinned out as they increase in size. 
Beeches and Ginkgos, English Walnuts and Paulownia Im- 
perialis flourish under the protection of White Birches, Sweet 
Gum and Hemlocks, shaded by the kindly Cedars; and an ex- 
periment is being made with the Oregon Maple and Acer 
Colchicum rubrum, which are always planted on the north 
side of an evergreen. 

Pines have been extensively planted all over the place. 
White, Pitch, Norway, Scotch and Austrian Pines flourish 
well. European Birches and Sugar Maples are springing 
up everywhere, alternating with feathery groups of English 
Larches. Shrubberies also have been set out, where a goodly 
quantity of beautiful varieties, such as Thunberg’s Spirza 
and Berberry, Golden Elders and Spirzas, Deutzias, Purple 
Hazels, Rosa rugosa and Rosa multiflora are mingled with 
Cornels and Viburnums and many other shrubs. Space, too, 
is found for-the rarer varieties of trees—Golden Elms and 
Beeches, Cut-leaved Maples, variegated Elms, Golden Hop 
Hornbeams, Purple Maples in variety, Purple and variegated 
Beeches, Chinese Cypress, English Alder, Sycamores, Lindens, 
and numerous others. 

The native Junipers are very handsome, and show their 
usual variety—some dark and blue, feathered like a Cypress, 
others yellow-green, and more like a Cedar in foliage. Where 
the swamp was once inaccessible, judicious filling has given 
access to a pond which is not yet completed, but will add to 
the beauty of the place, with its irregular outline and over- 
hanging Willows and Maples. The walks about Great Hill are 
full of variety, whether you climb over the moraines or stroll 
on the shady hill-sides or mount by the easily winding drive 
to the very summit to enjoy the view. A visit to the sheep- 
folds, where the brown-nosed woolly throng come running to 
be fed, and try to climb the little trees to browse upon such 
leaves as are just out of their eager reach, is full of amuse- 
ment. A flock of sheep is always picturesque and entertain- 
ing, with its surprised rushes hither and thither, its gentle 
undulations of closely packed forms, its funny cries of wonder 
or fright, the merry trotting of the little hoofs, the shy, mis- 
trustful little faces that watch your every motion so carefully. 
These little beasts are very carefully protected with high 
fences finished with barbed and netted wire, and with locked 
gates to shield them from dogs, and they are closely guarded 
In their passage from run to run, while their folds are strong 
and dog-proof. 

To accommodate the foreman and workmen on this place, 
which Mr. X. does not himself occupy, he has constructed 
an immense barn, which, situated at one end of the mo- 
raines, has convenient entrances for vehicles on three stories. 
On one side of this barn two stories serve for a dwelling in 

continental fashion, and the other affords accommodation for 
horses, the basement ry. devoted to sheep and cows. By 
means of a good system of ventilation, and a series of doors 
between the house and stable part of this construction, the 
dwelling is kept free from odors, and is as convenient and 
comfortable as any farm-house need be, with the added ad- 
vantage in winter of having everything under one roof, and 
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entirely under the eye of the farmer and his men, an important 
— in an out-of-the-way locality, where depredations might 
easily take place without attracting attention. 

A visit to this barn shows all sorts of modern conveniences 
and comforts for cattle. Each sheep is furnished with a little 
rack of his own for his fodder, which he persists in leaving to 
try his neighbor’s, with sheep-like jealousy, lest another should 
be better provided than he. The spring lambs bring so high a 
price, if put early enough upon the market, that it makes their 
raising profitable, though this flock is not very large, number- 
ing about sixty; moreover they are the most efficient means of 
transforming wild coarse feed into the best manure. 

In the course of his experiment, Mr. X. has discovered that 
— timber could never be made profitable on land of this 
kind, from the fact that the original price paid for seedlings, 
the expense of taking care of them in their infancy, and the 
interest on the money, added together, would amount to more 
than the timber would bring in the twenty or thirty years neces- 
sary to render it ready for market. ° 

Having, therefore, provided enough trees to furnish an ele- 
ment of beauty for many years to come (the nurseries being 
still overstocked, in spite of all his planting), Mr. X. has now 
turned his attention to raising crops that may be valuable while 
the trees are growing. 

The fields are separated by small belts of timber instead of 
fences, which gives each stretch of open ground the effect 
of a lawn skirted with forest. Wherever a fine group of 
trees was found it has been preserved, with its rocks and un- 
derbrush, to form a pleasing natural feature in the scene. 
Many of these fields have been troublesome to clear, and 
are still rough, but by the aid of top-dressing and such tilling 
as is possible they raise good crops of Hungarian Millet, Corn, 
Rye, Alsike Clover and various Grasses. Many of them, how- 
ever, have been brought into good condition, and the smooth 
fine curves of the brown soil lying ready for the seed, or the 
level sheets of vivid green where the winter grain is springing 
up, agreeably diversify the rolling surface upon which one 
looks down from the summit of Great Hill. 

The stroll along the recovered river is very beautiful, fra- 
grant in July with wild Swamp Honeysuckle and Clethra, and 

ay with wood-blossoms at all seasons of the year. Water- 
ilies and other aquatic plants flourish close to the shady banks 
just out of reach, and the fairest blossoms blow always on the 
other shore. Lovely Ferns spring in these solitudes, and the 
Swamp Rose grows tall and shows its pink blossoms and 
slender leaves above the surrounding herbage. Here and 
there a glimpse of sunny meadow meets the eye on the other 
bank of the stream as you cross its tributaries on primitive 
bridges, and brush away the tangle of verdure from your path. 
At your side the Swamp Maples grow tall, and birds sing in 
their branches. As you walk, there is revealed to you what 
is seldom seen, the lovely heart of a swamp, with its lush 
vegetation, its dark, cool recesses, its lonely, shadowy nooks 
where man rarely penetrates. This river-walk, reclaimed from 
the peat-bog, is one of the most pleasing of the various attrac- 
tions of the Farm of Indian Ridge. 

I have said enough to show that if a need for a park should 
ever be felt in its region, we have the beginnings of a delight- 
ful one here. With open ground for playstead, and ample 
room for all sorts of amusements in addition to commanding 
views, it could be easily made a delight for two contiguous 
towns, from neither of which is it more than a mile away. 

Such enterprises as these are valuable to the observer, and 
promise well for the future of the country. M.C. Robbins. 


Hingham, Mass. 
Edible Fruits in the Pines. 


Sx months in the year, at least, an abundance of wild fruit 

can be found in the Pines, some of which is very good in 
quality, The wild strawberry has an exquisite flavor, and with 
cultivation the size of the fruit is increased without loss of the 
delightful aroma. The best berry is borne by Fragaria Vir- 
giniana, which we readily recognize by its deeply pitted fruit 
and narrow neck, and the soft silky appresse dies on the 
fruiting stems. Other kinds grow here which it is difficult to 
identify. I think, however, many have escaped from cultiva- 
tion and are reverting to the original type. The Shad-berry, 
or June-berry, ripens before the strawberries are gone; the 
are sweet and rather pleasant to the taste, although they lack 
character and sprightliness. We often find the two in com- 
pany—ripe June-berries hanging over strawberries. Wild 
Raspberries follow these, but neither the black, the so-called 
white, nor the red varieties have as fine flavor as those which 
grow farther north. And yet the cultivated Raspberries of 
southern New Jersey are specially good, 
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Early in July our low Blackberries or Dewberries ripen, and 
some of them cannot surpassed anywhere. hey are 
large, juicy, sweet and of exquisite flavor. The common high 
Blackberry is at home here, as it is everywhere. The fruit, 
which ripens in August and September, is plentiful and of ex- 
peer 8 ee Wealso have the low Sand Blackberry (Rubus 
cuneifolius). The fruit of this species is in perfection a little 
earlier than that of the tall Blackberry. The berries are shin- 
ing black, of good size, and of delicate flavor. This species 
does not extend very far north. It is found only sparingly in 
the southern part of New York and Pennsylvania, thence ex- 
tending in sandy districts mostly along the sea-board to Florida. 
We find, too, the running Swamp Blackberry. The fruit of 
this species is small and sour, and by no means tempting to the 
palate, but the vine is evergreen and very ornamental, espe- 
cially in autumn and winter, when most of the leaves take on 
their bronze and scarlet hues ; others, however, retaining their 
shining green color throughout the winter season. 

Several kinds of Blueberries and Huckleberries grow in the 
Pines. The earliest is Vaccinium vacillans, which is very plenti- 
ful in the dry yom A barrens. It is a foot or two in height, and 
ripens its fruit early in July. The tall Swamp Blueberry (V. 
corymbosum), with its many varieties, is very abundant in the 
swamps and damp places. The size and quality of the fruit 
vary greatly. I have sometimes found the berries as large as 

ood-sized cherries on tall bushes in damp woods. These 
arge berries remind me of a fright I experienced some 
years ago. A party of us were in the woods in Atlantic County, 
not far from Egg Harbor River. I had wandered away from 
the rest to a thicket of the largest huckleberries that I had 
ever seen, nor have I since seen their equal. They were 
growing on tall bushes far above my head. I was intent on 
examining and testing the fruit, bending the bushes down and 
breaking off the twigs here and there, with which to surprise 
the rest of the party, when on looking up, not more than a 
hundred yards distant, I saw distinctly a large black bear stand- 
ing on his hind feet eating huckleberries like myself. Which 
was the more astonished or frightened, Bruin or I, it would be 
hard to tell. At all events, he came to his senses sooner than 
I did, and dashed off through the thicket, making a crashing 
noise as he went, leaving me almost paralyzed with fear. This 
incident, occurring in one of the oldest states of the Union, in 
the very heart of civilization, gives some idea of the extent of 
the swamps and woodlands that still remain here. 

We'have another class of Blueberries which differ some- 
what from Vaccinium. They belong to the genus Gaylussacia, 
and are distinguished from the other species by having ten 
seeds which are quite large compared with the numerous 
tiny ones of Vaccinium. One of these, G. dumosa, is a 
half-creeping, dwarfish plant, sending up fruiting stems six to 
eighteen inches in height. It has racemes of very pretty open 
bell-shaped white flowers, often tinged with pink. The fruit 
is shining black, of good size, but flat and insipid. The Dan- 
gleberry (G. frondosa) is very abundant. The fruit is blue, 
with a white bloom. It is sweet and is usually found in mar- 
ket mixed with the Swamp Blueberry (Vaccinium). The 
black Blueberry (G. resinosa) is also abundant. This is 
more of a dwarf species than G. frondosa, and the fruit is black, 
without bloom, and has a more delicious flavor than the 
former. We sometimes find a form of this with handsome 
white berries, one side with a pink tinge. The Cranberry is 
found in most of the bogs, and in some places is quite plentiful. 

The Chokeberry (Pyrus arbutifolia) is everywhere in damp 
places. The fruit is red, sometimes bluish; it ripens in 
August, but is not very good. The Beach-plum is also found 
here. The fruit, though it varies greatly both in size and 
quality, is better than the Chokeberry. Some of the _— are 
scarcely worth the gathering, while others are large and luscious, 
and most tempting to the thirsty passer-by. The bushes 
never attain the size of even a small tree. The Wild Cherry 
assumes such fine proportions as to make a handsome orna- 
mental tree, and its fruit, while not to be despised by human 
mortals, is a constant source of temptation to the birds. I 


have oe several Cherry-trees and some of White Mul- - 


pe or the sole use of my feathered friends. 
ild Grapes are numerous, and the Summer Grape (Vitis 
zstivalis) makes excellent jelly and wine. The Frost Grape 
(Vv. cordifolia) is quite palatable after frost. The Persimmon 
orms thickets in many places. The fruit usually ripens after 
frost, though I have occasionally found trees with fully ripened 
fruit before frost. When ripe it is orange-yellow, soft and 
sweet, and relished by many. 

Crab-apples of poor quality we find scattered about. If we 
had nothing better ve could be utilized in — jellies and 
preserves, The Prickly Pear grows in the dry Pines. The 
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fruit is edible, and will make nice-looking jelly. The barbed 
prickles with which the plant is armed are annoying to one who 
gathers the fruit, and I cannot recommend it in the face of so 
many small fruits which are greatly superior for household 
pur The aromatic Wintergreen is everywhere in the 
damp Pines, and in the autumn it gives employment to many 


poor people, especially Italians, who gather the fruit for market. 
Vineland, N. J. Mary Treat. 


Native Shrubs of California.—VII. 


ONE of the delightful unfading pictures in our memory of 
eastern woods in their June glory is that of the shrub or 
small tree known as Flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida). A 
full-grown specimen, with its widespread and_ stratified 
branches, each ultimate twig bearing a large white cruciform 
involucre which commonly passes for a corolla, is an object 
of striking beauty in the forest-glades where it occurs. C. 
florida was one of the earliest of American shrubs to find 
a place in the parks and shrubberies of Europe ; several varie- 
ties, one with red floral bracts, and another with drooping 
branches, are now generally offered by nurserymen at home 
and abroad. 

We have in California a second species of Flowering Dog- 
wood, C, Nuttallii, Audubon (irds, 467). This is superior to 
the eastern species, at least in point of size and speciousness. 
Though commonly enough a shrub of fifteen or twenty feet 
in height, C. Nuttallii is sometimes a tree of fifty or sixty 
feet ; its white floral bracts, not rarely two or three inches long, 
are in sixes, not fours, and the whorl, or “flower,” is therefore 
five or six inches broad, and circular rather than cruciform. 
The oldest trees do not, to my knowledge, present that strati- 
fied arrangement of branches, as I have called it, which marks 
the eastern species ; but at all stages of development its head 
is more compact and massive; moreover, the flowers are 
not borne in the same profusion as in the older eastern 
trees. C, Nuttallii is, nevertheless, really one of the beauties 
of the forest in several sections of California and Oregon. 
Late in April of the current year, while passing along the ele- 
vated mountain-road between Knight's Valley and Lakeport, 
near the summit of a ridge leading up to Mount St. Helena, 
on rounding an abrupt bend in the road which brought me at 
once from the dry southward to the cool moist northward 
slope, I was brought to a sudden halt, struck with wondering 
admiration as I saw before me a half-dozen fine young trees of 
this species in full bloom. And, as if to intensify the happy 
impression of an old-time woodland scene in New England, | 
found, as I came near the trees, the ground beneath them 
half-covered with the ample spotted foliage of one of our west- 
ern Erythroniums, E. giganteum, a plant as much larger than 
the eastern Dogtooth Violet as the western Dogwood is larger 
than the New England tree, the flower-stalk supporting from 
three to six pale ee or almost white blossoms. 

This Dogwood is said to have been formerly indigenous to 
the San Francisco peninsula. If this is true, no specimens 
have been allowed to remain, though few of our native shrubs 
could be more worthy of preservation for ornamental pur- 
poses. A group of these planted in our Golden Gate Park, or 
a single one of them in any private shrubbery, would elicit 
praise from all admirers of beautiful trees if seen in flower, 
while even the fruit, a close globose cluster of scarlet berries, 
coming on late in summer, is singularly attractive. 

The brilliancy of Poppies has been appreciated in many 
parts of the world from immemorial ages; and not until after 
the discovery of California were any shrubby genera of this 
family known. Romneya, with its fine sea-green foliage and 
enormous white flowers, is now familiarly rca and much 
admired both at home and abroad. I like quite as well our 
other shrub Poppy, the Dendromecon. This has not yet been 
added to the list of cultivated shrubs in even our own country, 
though its merits were recognized in Europe as soon as the 
first pressed specimens for the herbarium had been seen 
there. The flowers of this are yellow,.and resemble those of 
the Eschscholtzia, but the foliage is entirely different, being 
narrow and willow-like, and clothing all parts of the bush up 
to the base of the slender flower-stalks. 

One of the prettiest contrasts, in a floral way, which the 
Coast-range landscapes afford, is seen where, as on Mount 
Tamalpais, long stretches of bushy slope exhibit a commin- 
gling of the intense blue of a small Ceanothus and the rich 
yellow of the Dendromecon. 

All our native shrubs, in so far as they have been made the 
subjects of such experiment, respond quickly to the cultiva- 
tor’s efforts, in an increased luxuriance of foliage and greater 
profusion of bloom, and I am confident that any one who 
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might succeed in propagating our neat yellow-flowered shrub 
Poppy, and introducing it at home and abroad, would have 
done floriculture a great favor. A demand for this, equal to 
that which has been created for its more gyre cen ally, 
Romneya, would surely follow. The seeds of Dendromecon, 
like those of Romneya, probably require a long time to ger- 
minate. From seeds sent to England by David Douglas sixty 
years ago a few plants were produced, all of which are said 
to have been killed by the severe winter of 1837-8. I think 
that no subsequent attempts at cultivating it have been suc- 
cessful there, if, indeed, any have been made. In California 
I have never been able to record the germination of a single 
seed, whether sown in garden or greenhouse. , 
University of California. Edward L. Greene. 


Notes on the Flora of Smythe County, Virginia.—V. 


T= aspect of the country north of Marion was strangely 
different from that of the district on the North Carolina 
border. Walker Mountain, the first range of hills on the left 
bank of the Middle Fork of the Holston, a straight, level, 
almost unbroken mountain-range, is covered with a young 
forest, which, though hardly as beautiful as the wilder ones 
across the river, was not, however, lackin Innu- 
merable little brooks danced and sparkled down through the 
dells and valleys, each of which had more or less distinct 
features, and often a flora of its own. This was especially 
marked in the cryptogamic collection that we made. Some- 
times a tiny Moss or Liverwort would grow on the stones of a 
little water-course, which, even with careful search, could not 
be found elsewhere. One quite large stream, in spite of its odd 
name, Hungry’s Mother Creek, was a very attractive feature in 
the landscape, flowing between tall cliffs and broad meadow- 
lands, the cliffs covered with a luxuriant growth of Ferns, 
and the meadow-lands filled with tall Grasses and Sedges and 
bordered with high tangles of superb Blackberry-vines, the 
flowers of some of which were remarkable for their strong re- 
semblance to Apple-blossoms. They were very large, with 
the outer surface of the white petals a erent rosy pink. In 
one of the meadows we found the tall pale lilac-blue spikes of 
the Wild Hyacinth, or Eastern Camass (Camassia Fraseri), and 
along the shady hedges the beg | local Hydrastis Canadensis, 
a plant with a coarse broad leaf and very inconspicuous 
flowers and fruit, grew with quantities of Polemonium reptans 
for its companion. 

On the rather barren mountain beyond we found an interest- 
ing form of the Dwarf Thorn (Crategus parvifolia) not more 
than four feet high, with thick bright green glossy leaves; the 
rather large white flowers growing in clusters of two and three, 
and remarkable for the multiplicity of their petals, some of 
them having as many as fifteen. Higher on the mountain 
Crategus coccinea grew in great abundance, and with it its 
so-called variety, macracantha, the leaves of which are broader 
and darker than those of the type, and having apparently a more 
spreading habit of thebranches. Pinus pungens, the Table- 
mountain Pine,covered with its many generations of large cones, 
was occasionally seen, but the Scrub Pine (P. inops) was the 
common Pine of the range. In the woods Euphorbia corollata 
was just coming into bloom, and Ligustrina actezifolium, a 
coarse umbelliferous plant, grew side by side with some very 
tall and beautiful Meadow Rue (Thalictrum purpurascens). 

The golden Coreopsis senifolia, var. stellata, was seen scat- 
tered in small groups, a most effective plant. Aletris farinosa 
was with it, though not in abundance. Galax aphylla covered 
the ground in places, and was always pretty with its light green 
glossy leaves and slender white spikes. Near the top of the 
mountain, clumps of Tephrosia Virginiana, with yellowish, 
pink and purple pea-like flowers, were conspicuous. The bare 
reddish sandstone ledges on the top of the mountain were 
decorated with innumerable pretty white stars of a Saxifrage 
and quantities of Ferns and many Grasses. Hydrangea arbor- 
escens was flowering, its broad white cymes having somewhat 
the aspectof those of Viburnum lantanoides, though the flowers 
were by no meansso handsome norso large. Heuchera pubes- 
cens was with the Saxifrage on the rocks, and along the banks of 
the road which descended into the valleys of the North Fork of 
the Holston River we passed through great hedges of the 
pretty pink-belled Apocynum androsemifolium. In the 
woods three Milkweeds were in bloom—the greenish Poke 
Milkweed (Asclepias phytolaccoides), A. variegata, a hand- 
some plant with white flowers, and A. obtusifolia, with rather 
dull purple and greenish flowers. Near the river and in open 
fields the gorgeous Butterfly-weed (A. tuberosa) made bril- 
liant orange spots in the landscape. The shallow borders of 
the river were filled with the Water Willow (Dianthera 


in interest. 
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Americana), a slender erect plant with long narrow leaves 
and purple and white spotted flowers. Some very fine 
specimens of the Ash-leaved Maple, then in fruit, grew alon 
the water's edge, and in the open fields, struggling through 
the short grass, we found the small Galium Anglicum, an 
introduced and very diminutive species, scarcely more than 
two inches high. 

North of Saltville, in the Holston valley, the two nearest and 
highest elevations are White Rock and Red Rock, presumably 
named trom the color of the perpendicular cliffs that crown 
their summits. The excessive heat rendered the ascent of 
White Top, the loftier of the two peaks, a somewhat formi- 
dable undertaking. The road followed a narrow rocky 
water-course for a mile or two through woods and 
along open clearings, where thousands of Chinquapin (Cas- 
tanea pumila) made the atmosphere almost stifling with the 
far from pleasant odor of their flowers. On some of the ledges 
we found the graceful, drooping flowers of Dicentra eximia 
and very large spreading plants of Arabis lyrata. 

Most interesting at that altitude and so far inland was 
a small grove of Holly (Ilex opaca). The shrubs were quite 
high and very handsome. The American Mistletoe (Phora- 
dendron flavescens) was noticed on some very tall trees, but 
was totally inaccessible. When the road grew too narrow for 
travel we left our wagon and climbed the long steep ascent 
which wound through ravines and woods till it reached a clear- 
ing hidden in a shallow hollow of the great mountain. Two 
small cabins, surrounded by poorly cultivated Rye and Corn 
fields and savoring strongly of the moonshiner’s retreat, stood 
under the shadow of a few giant Tulip and Chestnuttrees. Other 
trees still larger lying on the ground told a tale of the grandeur 
of the past forest, the prostrate trunks surpassing in size any that 
we had previously seen. From yn oe our path was a hardly 
visible trail through underbrush and young woods with interest- 
ing and often familiar plants all around us. On damp ground 
we found the blue-flowered Phacelia (P. pA eoemcergee a plant 
having less beauty, however, than the other two species, P. 
Purshii and P. fimbriata. One of the commonest of the smaller 
flowers through the county was Houstonia purpurea. Every- 
where it bloomed, a delicate pinkish purple, but in the White 
Rock Woods we found it pure white. Mtge a some macro- 
Se oe and H. Canadense were growing together, and open 
fields below the cliffs were purple with a Pentstemon that we 
were not able to name with the literature at hand. Our liter- 
ature failed us, too, with a large, very showy Rudbeckia that 
was beginning to fill the woods with yellow. A few early 
specimens of the red Lilium Grayi were collected, and innu- 
merable buds just ready to open promised a gorgeous 
sight a few days later. Clematis Viorna grew up there 
taller and with larger flowers than any before seen, its 

ink-purple bells being much more than an inch long and 

road in proportion. The large blue Spiderwort (Tradescantia 
Virginica) was scattered everywhere, and Vicia Cracca, a 
pretty little Leguminous vine, climbed over the taller herbs. 

The last part of the climb was up the precipitous cliffs that 
formed a sheer barrier along the summit of the mountain. 
The rocks were covered with a white Lichen, the color of 
which could be seen miles off from the valleys, giving its 
name to the mountain. From the top the view in all direc- 
tions was magnificent. Southward we counted eight ranges 
of tree-covered mountains, White Top and Mount Roger 
towering above all, while a dim vision of the great masses of 
Grandfather and the Roan faded into the distant horizon. 

The mountain sloped ee into the valley beyond, and 
the whole summit was a flower-show of the most brilliant de- 
scription. Without leaving the highest point of the rock we 
could see many acres of Flame-colored Azaleas (Rhododen- 
dron calendulaceum) in full bloom, They were not more than 
three to five feet in height, but were unsurpassed in color. 
Every shade and gradation of yellow, orange, scarlet and crim- 
son were represented in all their infinite variety. Amianthium 
muscztoxicum, a tall, slender liliaceous plant, with spikes 
of white flowers, grew among the Azaleas. It was interesting 
to find many of the earlier-blossoming plants still flowering at 
that altitude. A few Kalmias were still seen ; Pyrus nigra was 
abundant, and so was the tiny flowered Ilex monticola, as well 
as a low form of Andromeda ligustrina, that was covered with 
small white bells. 

The long valleys around Saltville were more remarkable for 
their large stock-farms and cultivated fields than for botanical 
purposes, so on our return from White Rock we did not lin- 
ger, but retraced our steps across the Walker Mountain to the 
Marion valley. Our time there was limited, and we were 
obliged to return east without seeing the wealth of summer 
and autumn vegetation, the coming glory of which was 
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entry prophesied along every road-side and in every 
eld. 


The mountains of the south-western portion of Virginia, as 
well as those farther south and west, are yearly becoming more 
accessible to travelers, and their great charm and beauty are 
sure, before long, to make the tide of spring and summer travel 
turn in their direction. Away from the railroads, accommoda- 
tions are scarce and usually of the most primitive description, 
but beauty of scenery, superb views and the intense quiet of 
the great forests make up to a degree for the lack of luxury. 

The mountaineers were invariably civil and hospitable, and 
readily shared their simple fare with us. Even the suspicious 
moonshiner would travel out of his way to show usashort cut. 
Great was the interest shown in our strange employment, and 
speculations were rife as to our reasons for wishing to carry 
away the useless weeds which grew in such profusion along 


the sl f hill. 
New York, weet Anna Murray Vail. 
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January, produced vigorous plants, which began to flower 
in 1886, and have flowered profusely ever since. The 
flowers are large and dark-colored, but not larger, or of a 
deeper shade, than those of many cultivated Peach-trees. 
The fruit is free-stoned, rather thick-skinned, with white 
juicy flesh ; it has a fair flavor and good size, as is shown 
in the illustration on this page from a drawing made in the 
Arboretum by Mr. Faxon. The fruit, however, is not re- 
markable in quality, although rather better than the average, 
nor is it remarkable in size, and the only peculiarity of this 
variety which deserves attention is its great vigor and hardi- 
ness. The flower-buds of the Peach-tree are often killed 
in this latitude ; and in eastern New England the peach- 
crop is very uncertain, the trees rarely producing more 
than one crop of fruit in four or five years. But up to the 
present time the flower-buds of this Chinese variety have 





Fig. 72.—A Chinese Peach. 


New or Little-known Plants. 


A Chinese Peach. 


N the autumn of 1879 Dr. Bretschneider, the distinguished 
botanist and Chinese scholar, and at that time an attaché 

of the Russian Legation at Pekin, sent to the Arnold Arbo- 
retum the seeds of a number of trees and shrubs gathered 
on the mountains near the Chinese capital. Among them 
was a package of peach-stones labeled “Cultivated Peach, 
growing wild.” These seeds, planted in the following 


never been known to suffer, and year after year the 
branches are covered with flowers and abundant crops of 
fruit. Here, then, perhaps, is a variety from which seed- 
lings can be raised which will be as hardy as the parent, 
and which, by careful selection, will produce in time fruit of 
first-rate quality, or which can be used by the hybridizer 
to give vigor and hardiness to a new race of exceptionally 
hardy Peaches. The quality of the fruit is already good 
enough to justify the effort to improve it ; and the trees in 
the Arboretum offer to pomologists of cold climates the op- 
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portunity to extend northward the territory in which the 
Peach can be successfully and profitably grown. 

This Pekin variety is of interest, too, as a probably direct 
Chinese descendant of the wild Peach, which is now be- 
lieved to have come originally from northern China, whence 
it was early transported by the way of India into. Persia and 
other countries of the Orient, and then into Europe and 
North America. C. S. S. 


Dendrobium Phalznopsis. 


HE figure on page 440 was prepared from a good 
variety of this beautiful Dendrobium, now in flower 
at Kew. The plant is one of the large number imported 
by Messrs. F. Sander & Co. from New Guinea last year, 
and sold by auction. A full account of this species will be 
found in volume iv. of GaRDEN AND Forest, page 521, 
written immediately after the sale of these plants. 
Since then this Orchid has gone forward in popular 
favor. It is not only the best of the Australian Den- 
drobes, but it is one of the very best of the several hundred 
species known. The only correction I would like to make 
in the account published last year is in the statement that 
Reichenbach was responsible for the varietal name, Schroe- 
derianum. On inquiry I learn from Messrs. J. Veitch & Son, 
Chelsea, that the plant thus named was imported by them 
and sold to Baron Schroeder. It was the finest form of D. 
Phaleenopsis known prior to the importation of Messrs. 
Sander & Co., and, no doubt, the name was. given when it 
flowered in the Baron’s collection to distinguish it from the 
plant flowered at Kew and figured in the Botanical Magazine, 
t. 6817, which has shorter pseudo-bulbs and smaller flowers, 
much paler in color than those of Baron Schroeder’s plant. 
The statement made recently in Reichenbachia, that all the 
plants, including that of Baron Schroeder, were offshoots 
from the plant flowered at Kew, is therefore incorrect, as, 
indeed, a comparison of the figure in the Bofanical Maga- 
sine with that of Baron Schroeder’s plant, published in 
Reichenbachia, conclusively shows. No doubt, the newly 
imported plants were designated by the varietal name for 
trade purposes, but now that so many forms both in regard 
to size of pseudo-bulb and flower as well as color are 
known, the name Schroederianum may conveniently be 
dropped. 

The plant figured here has pseudo-bulbs a yard high and 
as thick as a man’s thumb. The flowers are three inches 
across and colored mauve-purple, with a deep maroon- 
purple labellum. The oldest flowers have been expanded 
a month, and they are still fresh. 

For its cultivation D. Phalzenopsis requires the hottest 
and moistest stove, and it grows best when placed in a 
position close to the roof-glass. Messrs. Sander & Co. 
recommend for it the treatment of the Pine-stove, or such 
as suits Crotons and Ixoras. The Kew plants are grown 
in baskets, and are planted in peat-fibre and sphagnum. 
They are liberally watered and syringed overhead when 
in growth, and are kept moderately dry after the growth is 
matured, It may be stated in proof of the good nature of 
this Dendrobium under cultivation that the plant sent to 
Kew by Mr. Forbes ten years ago is still in good health, 


and has flowered this year. 
London. - y W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Water-lilies. 


POND-LILIES have always been om caeed flowers, and their 

cultivation in natural and artificial basins is by no means 
new, but their ornamental capabilities have been appreciated 
for comparatively few years. Though grown fora long time 
in botanical collections, their decorative value seems to have 
been first realized by Mr. E. D. Sturtevant, who less than 
twenty years ago began to impart his enthusiasm for the plant 
to others and started the movement which has resulted in the 
present interest in aquatic plants in this country. Many grand 
varieties were then in existence, but they were not of a char- 
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acter to appeal to the general garden public, being mainly 
tender kinds, or supposedly tender, as in the case ot Nelum- 
bium speciosum, needing special care and facilities possessed 
by few growers. Of hardy White Nymphzas, there was a 
fair number of varieties, but the discovery of the red sport of 
N. odorata on Cape Cod, and the introduction of a red variety 
of N. alba, from Lake Fayer, in Sweden, after a few years 
quickened the interest very materially. About the same time 
Mrs. Mary Treat discovered the half-hardy N. flava, which 
had first been made known by the brush of Audubon. And 
at last we had a collection of hardy varieties trom which, 
under the quickening hand of the hybridist, there have been 
produced new varieties of the greatest interest and merit. 
Mons. B. Latour Marliac has especially distinguished himself 
in this line, his N. chromatella, introduced in 1887, being, with 
N. sulphurea, introduced about the same time, the first of a 
series of fine varieties as yet unsurpassed in shades of yellow 
and pinks. They appear to be a hybrids of some form of 
N. alba, and in the case of the yellows, either N. flava or N. 
Mexicana. One of the newer ones, N. helveola, is a beautiful 
yellow, while the newest variety, N. Laydekeri, is apparently a 
cross between N. pygmza and N. Sphzrocarpa, the Swedish 
Lily, showing the peculiar color at one stage which character- 
izes the latter variety. The Swedish Nymphza is one of my 
failures, it declining to move for me, but from information re- 
ceived from correspondents I am inclined to believe that the 
peculiar changes of coloring of N. Laydekeri in the different 
stages of the flowers is a peculiarity inherited from N. alba 
rosea. The new pink Nymphzas have, I think, all been de- 
scribed in GARDEN AND FOREST during the season, and it will 
suffice to say that there is at present available a whole gamut 
of tones, from faintest blush to light carmine. But there is 
evidently a number of important additions to come, if I may 
judge from the flowers sent me during the season. After a 
little experience in growing pink Nymphzas in different soils 
and different seasons it has been impressed on me that one 
can speak of them only as they average, and that caution is re- 
— in describing the color of varieties from slight material. 
rom Mr. Sturtevant I have had fine flowers of a new variety, 
a bold solid flower with broad petals and a very clear, uniform 
suffusion of pink of a delicate shade. There came from Dr. 
H. T. Bahnsen a flower of similar character with a tinge of 
salmon. Both of these are very promising. Monsieur Marliac 
has two new Nymphzas which he claims are hybrids of N. 
chromatella fertilized by N. rubra of India. As they are said 
to be as hardy as N. chromatella, with deep carmine flowers 
of the largest size, they will add a new zest to water-gardens 
next season. From William Tricker there comes a new hybrid 
tender Nymphza, evidently N. dentata, colored by N. rubra, 
which gives a new night-blooming variety with the bold loose 
habit of N. dentata, of a light rose shade, which should light 
up well. As a friend says, the possibilities of hybridization 
among the Nymphzas seem infinite, and constant accessions 
of new and desirable hybrids may be expected to crowd our 


collections. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 


Choice Hardy Plants. 


FROM early spring until late in the fall, our herbaceous 

borders are made bright and attractive with some species 
of the Speedwell family. In the early summer a large num- 
ber of the European species are in bloom. Veronica longi- 
folia subsessilis is beautiful at this time. In my estimation it 
is the best of all the hardy Veronicas, and deserves a prom- 
inent place in our borders. This Speedwell was introduced 
from Japan in 1878; it is quite hardy, easily propagated, and 
has large conspicuous racemes of blue flowers. It is scarce, 
and not often enough seen in collections of hardy plants. 
It grows from two to four feet high; its serrated leaves 
are from three to four inches long and a deep dark 
color. The flowers are of the deepest blue and are pro- 
duced freely in large dense racemes. The plant has good 
habit and is easily increased by division of the roots early in 
the spring or late in the fall. It thrives best in a good, deep, 
rich soil, and prefers an open situation. This is altogether a 
—— perennial and deserves a place with our choicest hardy 
plants. i 

Young plants of V. longifolia, raised from seeds sown last 
spring, are blooming profusely now, and the long racemes of 
blue flowers are very effective. Although this is the most 


common species in gardens, it is, nevertheless, a handsome 
border-plant, and hers and flowers freely in any good soil. 
Another Speedwel 

Speedwell. 


in bloom is V. Virginica, the large Virginian 
In color, its flowers are not as pleasing as those 
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already described, but it is a bold and stately plant and well 
deserves a place in our gardens. The plants in bloom here 
are between four and five feet high, and the lanceolate, ser- 
rated leaves are produced in whorls along the stems. The 
flowers are arranged in long panicles and are of a whitish color. 
It is a free-zrowing plant and likes good, rich soil. 

Sedum spectabile is grown in the herbaceous border in large 
clumps two feet across, and the clumps are planted about 
four yards apart. This method of planting is very effective, 
and will give a display for five 
or six weeks. This is one of the 
best of the tall-growing Sedums 
we have; it stands drought well, 
is agood bloomer, quite hardy, 
and is never much attacked by 
insects. It throws up erect 
stems about eighteen inches 
high which are furnished with 
broad glaucous leaves. Even 
before the plant blooms it is 
conspicuous for its showy glau- 
cous leaves. The large massive 
heads of small rosy flowers, 
which are arranged in cymes 
from five to seven inches across, 
are very attractive and are no- 
ticeable from a distance. The 
plant will grow and flower in 
the shade, but for perfection it 
requires to be planted where it 
will have the full benefit of the 
sun. It will grow oped if 
planted in good rich soil, and is 
easily propagated by division of 
the crowns in spring. It is a na- 
tive of Japan. Another good 
Stonecrop in bloom is S. Ewersii 
Turkestanicum. It belongs to 
the evergreen class of Stone- 
crops, and is a neat dwarf plant, 
somewhat like S. Sieboldii, but 
more compact in habit. It is 
quite hardy and an excellent rock 
plant. The long, prostrate stems 
are covered with smooth glau- 
cous leaves, about an _ inch 
across; the lower leaves are 
elliptic and the upper ones heart- 
shaped. The flowers are dark 
red-purple and are produced in 
terminal corymbs. It is easily 
increased by division or by sow- 
ing seed early in the spring. 
The species of which this plant 
is a variety is a native of Siberia. 
The plants in bloom here were 
raised two years ago from seed 
obtained from Mr, Thomson, 
Ipswich, England. 

Plumbago Larpentz has been 
in bloom for more than a 
month, and will keep on pro- 
ducing its violet. flowers until 
frost comes. It was introduced 
into England from China in 
1846, and was grown in green- 
houses before it was known to 
be hardy. When this plant first 
flowered in England, a year 
after it was introduced, a small 
plant with three or four blos- 
soms was shown at a meeting of 
the Horticultural Society by 
Lady Larpent’s gardener, and 
was awarded a prize. The 
judges at once saw the good 
qualities of this Plumbago, and declared that it would become 
a good bedding plant. Soon after this it was found to be quite 
hardy, and P. Larpentz was soon generally grown. Plants in 
our rock-garden have stood for several years, and produce 
annually an abundance of beautiful flowers. P. Larpentz is 
dwarf, with prostrate ve grange about a foot long, covered 
with leaves about two inc in length. The flowers are pro- 
duced in trusses at the ends of the slender shoots and are 
an intense violet color. It does best in a raised position in the 
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rock-garden, where there is wopid of light and sun, It is 
easily increased by division, either in spring or fall. 

amacanda Chinensis, better known in gardens under the 
generic name Pardanthus, is quite hardy and grows into large 
plants here without any protection. It is a herbaceous plant, 
growing about three feet high, with root-stock and foliage like 
an Iris. The flowers are orange-yellow, and mottled above with 
crimson-purple spots. They are rather fugitive, but, as they 
are produced abundantly, the plants are at no time without 


Fig. 73.—-Dendrobium Phalzenopsis. Half natural size.—See page 439. 


flowers during their blooming season. It thrives best ina rich 
sandy soil and in a situation where it can get plenty of light. 
Seeds are produced abundantly, and these germinate quickly 
after they are sown. Ona recent visit to a nursery near by I 
saw thousands of these plants, raised from seed sown last 
spring. 

In the back row of the herbaceous border, the most show 
plant is Rudbeckia subtomentosa. Without a doubt, of ail 
the tall-growing Rudbeckias, this is the most compact plant 
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and the best for our borders. It is not too tall. The stout stems, 
with’ their ovate-lanceolate leaves, rise to a height of four or 
five feet and are branched at the top. On these small branches 
the bright yellow flowers are produced in large numbers. It 
is found wild in the western states, growing on the prairies and 
in open moist grounds. It grows best here in deep, stiff soil 
and away from the shade of trees. 


Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. R. Cameron, 


Fall Work. 


THE potting of various bulbs for winter and spring flowering 
should now be attended to. Among these are Lilium 
longiflorum and L. Harrisii, the latter being the more easy to 
force early in the season, though for early forcing medium- 
sized bulbs are preferable,and Bermuda-grown stock is usually 
superior to that cultivated in this country. The best soil to use 
is a light rich loam, with a liberal addition of good manure. 
The bulbs should be potted quite firmly, and at least one inch 
below the surface, as the stems will send out roots above the 
bulbs if they are planted deep enough, and the bulbs should 
be placed at once in the pots where they are to bloom. After 
potting it is best to place these Lilies out in a cold frame until 
they are well rooted. During this period I prefer to cover 
them with shaded sashes instead of burying the pots in soil or 
ashes, which tends to weaken the growth. 

Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi, Freesias and other Dutch bulbs 
will soon be received. With all these root-action must be se- 
cured before the tops are forced into growth, or the flower- 
spikes will be weak. Gladiolus Colvillei should be included in 
the list of bulbs for winter and spring. Its handsome spikes 
are a very acceptable addition to the stock of flowers for cutting. 

Quite an industry has been established of late years in the 
growing of seeds and bulbs in California for the eastern mar- 
ket. Among these are Calla bulbs of excellent quality, fur- 
nished at reasonable prices. Some of these may well be 
included in the fall bulb order, as the California bulbs seem 
more floriferous than the home-grown article, possibly be- 
cause they are more thoroughly matured. A few bulbs of 
Amaryllis aulica will also ‘prove a satisfactory investment. 
Their bright flowers are a pleasing addition to the conserva- 
tory, and no special nursing is required to induce free and vig- 
orous growth. 

The removal of tender plants from the flower-beds willsoon 
be necessary, at least in northern latitudes, and cuttings should 
be secured of Geraniums, special varieties of Verbenas, Coleus 
and other soft-wooded plants, to make sure of some of them 
before an unexpected frost arrives. The compost-heap must 
be prepared before the ground becomes soaked by the fall 
rains, and it is better to attend to this matter during the sum- 
mer months, when the soil is in the best condition. 

The lifting of Carnations and Chrysanthemums planted out- 
doors may be done whenever the weather is favorable, if pos- 
sible, during dull weather. The plants will then suffer very 
little, though, like many other simple operations, much de- 
pends on the after care. I have seen Carnations transplanted 
when the ground was so dry that it was impossible to lift a 
ball of earth with them, and yet by careful treatment the plants 
did well, while others, lifted under the most favorable condi- 
tions, failed from lack of thorough watering in and frequent 
syringing overhead for the first few days. Bouvardias should 
also be lifted soon, and may be either potted or planted on a 
bench, the latter rhage pean inducing the strongest growth 

n r quantity of flowers. 
“Anan” W. H. Taplin. 


Holmesburg, Pa. 

Anemone Japonica.—_Too much cannot be said in favor of 
this Japanese Anemone for piazza decoration, grown in pots. 
It is very easy to grow, and can be stored in a cold cellar in 
winter. To have flowers in August it is necessary to start the 
plants in a cold frame in March, and to plunge them in the 
open ground after danger from frost in May. When the 
plants show their flowering stems in July a little liquid manure 
will strengthen them. 


Phlox Triomphe du Parc de Neuilly is the brightest and best 
of all the scarlet shades of herbaceous Phlioxes. For two sea- 
sons I have saved seeds and raised about one hundred seed- 
lings from this variety, but not one in any way resembled the 
parent, although they were very beautiful. 


Clematis paniculata will be in magnificent bloom here by the 
12th of September, and no doubt it is in full flower already in 
the latitude of New York. This is one of the best species ever 
introduced, and seems free from disease. It has, moreover, 
a very sweet hawthorn fragrance. 
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Funkia subcordata grandiflora——This beautiful Day Lily is 


grand when it succeeds well, as it does with us. Plants in 


rtial shade do better than those in the full sun. It is per- 
ectly hardy, but suffers in sunny places from alternate thaw- 
Ho. bag freezing in spring. The young leaves are also very 
liable to injury from late spring frosts. I saw a magnificent 
clump a few days ago, and I should think it could be very 
effectively used for massing in public parks. Prior to the 
blooming season its handsome foliage is very effective. 

Wellesley, Mass. T. D. Hatfield. 


Correspondence. 


Water-lilies at Yarmouthport. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—For many years Water-lilies have been aspecial feature 
in the gardens of John Simpkins, Esq., of Yarmouthport, Mas- 
sachusetts, and representatives from all parts Sf the world are 
found here in one or the other of the three spacious tanks, 
The newer hybrids and varieties are grown and tested as soon 
as sent out. For one interested in Nymphzas no better op- 
portunity for studying them can be found than this collection 
offers, and no more willing or capable guide than Mr. Brydon, 
the gardener of the establishment. 

Nymphzas may very conveniently be divided into day- 
bloomers and night-bloomers. Among the tropical and su 
tropical species and varieties (all of which are bulbous-rooted), 
N. gigantea, introduced from Australia as long ago as 1852, is 
one of the handsomest and best of those which bloom by day. 
It is comparatively rare, principally on account of the difficult 
of keeping it over. It is also very impatient of being disturbed, 
especially when small, and until well established it is liable to 
go to rest, forming a poor bulb, or a number of small ones. 
The flowers are violet-blue, with a deeper border along each 
petal, sometimes measuring ten inches in diameter, and standing 


_ boldly out of the water. The flower is, unfortunately, inodor- 


ous. N. Sturtevanti, said to be a chance seedling from N. 
Devoniensis, is remarkable for its handsome reddish brown 
leaves. The flowers resemble those of N. Devoniensis, but 
are more double, the multiplicity of petals giving them an 
incurved form, and one fully open measured twelve inches 
in diameter. N. stellata Zanzibarensis, introduced as re- 
cently as 1880, is a well-known sweet-scented day-bloomer, 
and produces an abundance of large flowers of the deepest 
blue. The typical variety is a long time opening its flowers, 
and opens them later in the day than do its seedlings, many of 
which are very: handsome, and range in color from blue to 
pink and purple. Azurea and Rosea are named varieties of 
this species. N. Lotus dentata is a variety with chalk-white 
flowers of the well-known Egyptian Lotus. It is a night- 
bloomer, and the flowers are star-shaped. N. Devoniensis, a 
garden variety, originated at Chatsworth, England, is one of 
the brightest and best. Its bright red flowers are produced 
out-of-doors until very late in the autumn, and with the pro- 
tection of a greenhouse it will bloom all through the winter. 

Of the newer hardy, or nearly hardy, species and varieties, 
all of which are day-bloomers, Dr. Bahnsen’s Nymphza Caro- 
linensis deserves to rank with the best. It is a supposed 
natural hybrid, with a rh:zomatous root like the common N. 
odorata. The flowers often measure seven inches across, of 
a light pink when they open, and changing to white. N. alba 
candidissima is a splendid variety of the common European 
N. alba. It is sometimes confounded with the American N. 
tuberosa, but is quite distinct in that its flowers are more 
double, a purer white, and it possesses a running rhizome. 
Some of the dwarfer kirids are very pretty and interesting, 
especially in showing the wide range of form in the genus and 
in giving a certain completeness to a collection. N. Mexicana 
is a dwarf and pretty free-flowering yellow species, and very 
fragrant. It resembles N. flava somewhat, but the flowers are 
larger and stand more clearly out of the water. Mr. Brydon is 
of opinion that this species, instead of N. flava, is one of the 
parents of N. sulphurea of Marliac. N.sulphurea possesses 
many of the characteristics of N. Mexicana, especially in the 
long petals, the longer rhizome, and the habit of the flowers, 
which stand clear above the water. N. pygmeza is a neat little 
central Asian species introduced into Steuse in 1805. It is 
white-flowered and very fragrant, and, according to Mr. Sturte- 
vant (American Florist, August 18, 1892), is one of the parents 
of Marliac’s N. Helveola, and N. flava the other. N. Helveola 
resembles N. Mexicana, but the flowers are shorter and less 
double. 

Many of Marliac’s new varieties have proved equal to his 
representation. N. exquisita, evidently related to N. odorata, is 
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one of the best pink-colored hardy varieties grown. N.carnea 
is a light pink. N. rosea, with flowers seven or eight inches 
across, a lovely shade of pink, has also very handsome foliage. 
N. albida is a splendid white. The flower is better than that 
of the variety Candidissima, but Mr. Brydon says it is not so 
satisfactory to emg 

A disease which, unfortunately, disfigures the leayes has 
attacked the Victoria regia, and, consequently, it is not so 
handsome as it once was. Rand’s variety is grown, and is dis- 
tinguished from the type in having a deeper rim to the leaves. 
The Sacred Bean (Nelumbium speciosum) is quite at home in 
a pool along the edge of a swamp, and, judging from the 
growth it is making, would soon cover a large territory. 

Wellesley, Mass, 2.0. 22 


Scab-proof Apples. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The relation of the Apple-scab fungus to the different 
varieties of Apples is an important one, and is worthy of careful 
investigation. Dr. Hoskins, in GARDEN AND FOREST for 
August 3d, p. 370, thinks one of my statements in the issue of 
June 2gth, p. 310, is too emphatic. I said then there are no 
varieties of market apples in western New York which are 
not subject to the attacks of the scab fungus. The statement 
is a strong one, but I intended that it should be. Since Dr. 
Hoskins has commented upon it I have reconsidered it care- 
fully. I have also visited many orchards in western New 
York, and a few days since I had the good fortune to be visited 
by one of the mycologists of the Department of Agriculture. 
We examined Baldwin trees in a commercial orchard, the 
Baldwin being, perhaps, as nearly scab-proof as any of our 
market varieties. The foliage was comparatively small and 
gray, and stiff from the attacks of the fungus, and many of the 

ruits themselves were scabby. I am convinced that my 
former statement is true—that we have no market apples in 
this region which are not subject to the scab to a detrimental 
extent. In some years nearly all varieties escape, and some 
varieties are more free from scab than others; but there are 
years in which all suffer, although not, perhaps, to an equal 
extent. 

I cannot admit that the liability to attack of scab is an indi- 
cation of a ‘‘constitutional defect” in such variety. I have not 
yet seen any facts which would lead me to think that the 
fungus attacks the less vigorous or less hardy varieties, using 
the term hardy in its ordinary sense in the north, as an ability 
to withstand untoward circumstances of climate and surround- 
ings. I have not found that there is any decadence in the 
constitutional vigor of varieties, as a whole, in recent times. 

. One other important consideration must not be overlooked 
here, and that is the fact that enemies often progress or de- 
velop as rapidly as do the host plants. I imagine that by the 
time we are able to breed scab-proof varieties—from the pres- 
ent standpoint—our scab-fungus will have developed a capa- 
bility to attack more uncongenial hosts. This is the common 
history of injurious insects and fungi; they take on new habits 
to accommodate themselves to new conditions. It is possible 
that a good market apple may spring up which is for the time 
scab-proof; but when we have learned how to produce such 
kinds with tolerable certainty,.the enemy will have grown 
cunning too, I fear. How many are the Pears which are sent 
out as blight-proof, and yet in a few years they suffer with the 
rest. Weare in the habit of distrusting the originator who 
makes this claim if it turns out false in after years, but I am 
inclined to think that some of these varieties really are meas- 
urably blight-proof at first. If the histories of varieties of 
fruits could be written from the natural-history side, I fancy 
that many of our notions would be upset. 

I would not discourage Dr. Hoskins’ efforts toward scab- 
proof apples, but I am not over-confident of success. For my 
generation, at least, I must pin my faith to the squirt-gun. 

Cornell University. i. fi. ailey. 


The Ten Mile Woods of Hartford. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—At the north end of Hartford, within the limits of the 
city, begins a stretch of woodland interesting alike to the 
student in natural science and history. The Tunxis, Podunks 
and Poquanak Indians roamed in these now utterly neglected 
woods, which reach out toward the ancient town of Windsor. 
A large variety of native New England trees and shrubs grow 
here in natural profusion and beauty ; wild Grape-vines encircle 
the trunks of forest-giants, and berries of all kinds make lux- 
uriant growth. Cardinal-flowers are just past their best bloom. 
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There are Asters of many colors, and the white and blue Gen- 
tian and the later frin Gentian are abundant. Wild Lilies 
thrive in the rich earth, and our American Nelumbium deco- 
rates the still waters of the lakelets. In the ae the ground 
is covered with Hepatica, Trailing Arbutus, Trillium, Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit and Dog-tooth Violets. Ferns grow luxuriantly, the 
common Bracken pushing up to a height of six feet. There 
are, besides the rare and beautiful climbing Fern, various 
Polypodiums, Osmundas and Maiden-hairs. On the sand-dunes 
the pink and blue Lupines flourish, and the clear and cold 
trout streams are bordered with Sweet Fern. The stately heron 
is at home in this tangled wild wood as well as all the song 
birds of the region. 

Old residents remember these woods when they. extended 
nearly a mile farther south than their present limit, and within 
my recollection they have been encroached upon from all 
sides by clearings for agricultural purposes and by newly built 
homes, There is left, notwithstanding the willfully arranged 
annual spring and fall fires, a large tract of this desirable and 
valuable forest. The Charter Oak City should acquire and own 
that portion, now private property and subject to such destruc- 
tive treatment as the whims and necessity of the present 
owners may direct. Some months ago, on the recommenda- 
tion of a number of citizens, the City Council took favorable 
action in the matter of securing a tract of land near Trinity 
College for park purposes. At that time the local press urged 
that outlying tracts be purchased by the city and con- 
nected by improved road-ways, so as to make a continuous 
drive leading up to the Ten Mile Woods, and Mr. Frederick 
Law Olmsted clearly stated the desirability and value of such 
ownership and improvement. 

Nothing has been done, however, toward preserving this 
natural inheritance, which, properly treated, would be not only 
a beautiful park and woodland, but would have a distinct value 
for botanical study. In my opinion, too, if this forest were 
managed on the most approved principles of forestry, its prod- 
ucts would make the purchase a profitable investment for the 
city. To the generous and patriotic tribute to our national 
defenders in the soldiers’ monument, the city should add the 
purchase of the Ten Mile Woods, as an enduring, living 
monument to*peace and education. 


Hartford, Conn. Wilhelmina Seliger. 


Shrubs for a Screen. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The entrance to my place is a bank about seven feet in 
height above the road, with a very sharp slope toward the 
entrance-drive and a gradual descent on its other side. It is 
about one hundred feet in length. I would like to plant it out 
so as to give as much as possible the effect of retirement and 

rivacy. On the opposite side of the drive is the gate-lodge, 
ow and simple, and the surroundings are of the rather poor 
Oak-forest, indigenous to the south side of Long Island. The 
character of the country is such that this entrance should be 
unobtrusive and not accentuated by masonry. 

I should like your advice as to the best shrubs to use in 
planting. Rhododendrons are not suitable, as they only do 
well here when shielded somewhat from the north winds and 
the sun, and they also require a location where the moisture 
does not immediately run off, as would be the case on the 
bank in question. You will, I think, agree with me that, in 
such a position as I have indicated, an evergreen character is 
desirable—or, at any rate, that shrubs should be selected 
which retain their foliage late in the season. I do not fancy 
conifers for covering the bank, although a few might be 
judiciously introduced. It may be added, that the situation is 
favorable for a carpet of Periwinkle where desired. 

Oakdale, L. I. C.B. W. 


[It is not easy to give a planting list for a place which one 
has never seen, but it seems that the desire of our corre- 
spondent for unobtrusive plants could not be better obtained 
than by using largely some of our native deciduous shrubs. 
Viburnums and Cornels are good ta begin with, and among 
these we would suggest Viburnum dentatum and V. cas- 
sinoides as having the best foliage, while V. Lentago could 
be used where taller growth is wanted. Among the Cornels 
could be used Cornus sericea and C. paniculata, with C. 
stolonifera, and more especially C. alba, to brighten the 
shrubbery with their stems in winter. Several of the 


Barberries might well be introduced, and an occasional 
plant or two of Leatherwood would help to make the 
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shrubbery interesting by its early flowers in spring. 
Sumachs make a good covering for banks, but the Staghorn 
Sumach is of too rank a growth to be planted with the shrubs 
already mentioned. We have seen excellent effects pro- 
duced by using together three native species with R. 
typhina for the background, followed by R. copallina and 
R. glabra. -R. aromatica is well suited for planting on 
banks. It is not easy to get satisfactory shrubs for this 
region which keep their leaves late in autumn, but the 
Privets are suitable for such a situation, while the showy- 
fruited and almost evergreen Crateegus pyracantha would 
probably do well. Too great a variety is not advisable 
where a quiet unobtrusive effect is desired, but Wild Roses 
might be introduced among a planting of Cornels, Vibur- 
nums and the like. 

Rosa Wichuriana, which has been frequently mentioned 
in our columns, would probably prove a good plant for 
covering the ground instead of the Periwinkle. It might 
be used alone in covering a bank, or it will grow if planted 
among tall shrubs, in which case many of the stems will 
clamber up along the branches. It would very quickly 
cover a bank in the climate of Long Island and would 
prove practically evergreen.—EDp. } 


The Skimmia. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—T7he Garden (London) of August 13th has an illustra- 
tion of Skimmia fragrans, which shows a very attractive plant, 
but the text does not give all the information concerning it 
that is desired. I turn to Nicholson, and find under the 
proper head: “A genus comprising half a dozen species of 
pretty, hardy evergreen, highly glabrous shrubs, with green 
branchlets, natives of the Himalayas and Japan. Flowers 
whitish, clustered ; calyx short, four or five lobed ; petals four 
or five, oblong, much longer than the calyx, valvate or loosely 
imbricated, etc.” The fruit of the species S. Japonica is de- 
scribed as bright red in March. This account, taken in con- 
nection with the article in Ze Garden, indicates an interest- 


ing group of which but little is known. : 
Hesport R. 1 L. D. Davis. 


[Trials-of the Skimmias at the Arnold Arboretum have 
not proved them satisfactory plants there. Several forms 
have been tested, but as yet they have shown themselves 
rather too tender for the climate, in spite of winter protec- 
tion. If they survive the winter, the blossoms are hurt by 
spring frosts, and the showy fruit does not follow. We 
observe .that several nurserymen of the southern and 
middle states advertise these plants, and we should be 
obliged if any of our readers who have tried them will 
give the results of their experience.—Ep. } 


Recent Publications. 


Nature Study, for the Common Schools. By Wilbur S. Jack- 
man. Henry Holt & Company. 

The publication of this book and many others on kindred 
topics is an evidence that the study of natural science is making 
steady progress in our public schools and that kindergarten 
methods are growing in favor among the better class of edu- 
cators. Professor Jackman, however, has not made a text- 
book in the ordinary sense of the word; his work gives little 
or no information on the subjects treated, advances no scien- 
tific theories, makes no attempt to deduce scientific laws; but 
aims simply to show how one teacher awakened a love of 
nature study in the pupils entrusted to his care by an intelli- 
gent use of materials taken almost at random from Nature’s 
own workshop. 
theories of any kind. He has no preconceived ideas as to the 
proper order of development of the childish faculties, nor 
does he advocate any formal or logical sequence of studies to 
which everything must bend; he merely notes the eager cu- 
riosity with which the child examines every object in the world 
about him ; that impartial interest which turns with equal zest 
from the pebble at his feet to the rainbow in the sky, and sup- 
plying it with abundant materials for observation, he makes 
its instinctive delight in the natural world a stepping-stone to 
the development of the higher faculties. 
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In fact, the writer seems little troubled by .- 
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The introductory chapters treat of the motive for “ Nature 
Study,” and the various modes of developing the child's 
powers of expression, whick should always qo hend.ataee 
with the acquisition of knowledge, but the body of the book 
consists of a series of graded lessons in botany, zodlogy, 
physics, chemistry, meteorology, astronomy, geography, 
geology and seinen’. the subject-matter of which is 
adapted as far as possible to the changing seasons of the year. 
As the school world begins in September, it is the vegetable 
and animal life of oa eee the September storms and the 
September sky which the child is first called upon to notice, 
and thus he learns to note in turn the peculiar influence of 
each season upon all the world within his range of observa- 
tion. These lessons consist chiefly of sets of questions stimu- 
lating and suggestive enough to awaken interest even in chil- 
dren of a larger growth, and, in the hands of an enthusiastic 
teacher, they must make the hours spent in such study one lon 
delight. It is enough to fill one of the older generation with 
surprise, although not with amusement, as he reflects that, 
according to modern theories, that part of his knowledge 
which he can least afford to lose was acquired not while sit- 
ting on hard benches in poring over lexicons and text-books, 
but in the long stolen rambles over the hills, through sunny 
meadows or by tempting brooks, every hour of which had the 
exquisite flavor of forbidden fruit, and gained in charm from 
the thought of the reprimand, and perhaps the punishment, in 
store when the truant returned to the neglected duties of the 
school-room. Whether the rambles and the birds-nesting, the 
expeditions in search of fruit or nuts will not lose something 
of their charm now that they are incorporated into the school 
curriculum, is a question we leave to philosophers, but to the 
— there can be no doubt that a scheme of instruction 
which recognizes and provides for the development of all the 
faculties must in time produce a race of men and women 
more fully equipped for the struggle of life, in which, accord- 
ing to Darwin, the race is always to the swift and the battle to 
the strong, than the time-honored system of our forefathers, 
which regarded the alphabet as the key to all knowledge 
worthy of the name. 

For the method of study set forth in this volume we have 
only praise, but it may be questioned whether the motive to 
which Mr. Jackman seems to appeal in his effort to awaken a 
love of nature is the highest that can be offered. It seemslike 
putting a premium upon one kind of selfishness to say that 
the individual’s own life is the centre of all his interest in the 
world, and that how to prolong it should be the ultimate aim 
of his study. This is only partly true. The instinct of self- 
preservation is so strong that every individual early learns to 
adapt himself to his own environment, while the special 
knowledge which has enabled man to control and direct the 
forces of nature, and so enlarge the sphere of -human activity, 
has been gained by scientists who, through their long years of 
toil, thought their own lives of little value in comparison with 
the service they could render to their fellow-men. In the 
study of science, as in all else, he who would seek to save his 
own life must lose the higher joy, anda knowledge of Nature’s 
laws gained solely for this purpose will prove rather a snare 
to its possessor, revealing, as it will, the thousand roads that 
lead to the shadow from which he is trying to escape. 

Most of those who study science in our public schools are 
doomed to lives of monotonous toil, beginning often before 
the years of childhood are past. In these lives of toil self- 
interest must be the prevailing motive. The knowledge the 
pupils can gain in school must necessarily be limited, and can 
go but a little way toward softening their hard conditions. The 
true teacher, then, during the years in which the child is under 
his care will strive to implant that impersonal love of nature 
which lifts its possessor for the time above all sordid and ma- 
terial interests, and gives him that refreshment of the spirit 
which comes only when thought of self has been laid aside, 


Notes. 


We have observed several Kolreuteria trees near this city 
which appear to be suffering from some blight. In one or 
two cases nearly all the leaves have fallen to the ground. 


The Southern Lumberman takes a strong stand in favor of 
the Paddock Bill for the establishment, protection and admin- 
istration of public forest-reservations. It also states that the 
suggestion in this paper of establishing a forest-reserve in the 
southern Alleghanies is warmly seconded by the timbermen 
of the south-eastern states, . 
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A writer in the Pomona Progress, basing his estimates on the 
rofits of his own Prune-orchard and the figures given him by 
our of the most careful growers in Pomona Valley, California, 

makes the rosy statement that ten acres planted with French 
Prunes will, within ten years, yield an easy annual net income 
of $5,000, The outlay for such an orchard during the first 
four years will be something less than $3,000, pee pron, teas 
This outlay will be nearly equaled by the crop of the fifth year, 
while a handsome profit is assured the next season. 


According to a California dispatch in The Tribune, a small 

ove of Big Trees has been discovered in Placer County, on 
the middle fork of the American River, not far from Forest 
Hill. It was found by William W. Price, a botanical student 
in Stanford University. He thinks that this grove, of which 
only six trees are standing, marks the extreme northern limit 
of the growth of Sequoia gigantea. Some of the fallen trees 
measure twenty feet in diameter. The grove has probably 
been saved from complete extinction by a dense growth of 
Sugar Pines which surrounds it. 


The identification of nearly all Grasses at any time is a diffi- 
cult task for nearly every one, even for most botanists. The 
Grasses vary much, and in many instances they closely re- 
semble each other. These difficulties suggested to Dr. Beal 
a paper, which he read before the Society for the Promotion of 
Agricultural Science, in Rochester, last month, entitled ‘‘ How 
to know our common Grasses of Pasture and Lawn before 
they Flower.” The paper was practically a key in which the 
distinguishing characters were laid down of seventeen of the 
more common Grasses, which are about all that the farmer is 
likely to meet in his lawn or pasture for the first month or six 
weeks of the growing season. 


In a letter to The World, of this city, Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
states that the lawns and grass-plats about the private houses 
in Chicago are exquisitely neat and green, and in the great 
majority of cases they have not been decorated after the 
fashion which prevails in some eastern cities. Occasionally 
one sees a fine lawn defaced by gaudy pattern-beds or by 
groups of tall foliage-plants or by ornamental shrubs hetero- 
geneously scattered about. But, asa rule, there is nothing but 
the quiet grass, ora line of trees and shrubs at the back hiding 
the kitchen regions and the week’s wash, or else there are one 
or two great trees agreeably shading, without disturbing, the 
pretty expanse of verdure. Owners of New York areas might 
well go to Chicago to learn what to do to their tiny plots of 
grass, and owners of Newport cottages would there be just as 
usefully instructed in the great art of what not to do to their 
larger eerte. 


Professor Georgeson, of the Kansas Agricultural College, 
writes to the /ndustrialist that he is filling a small silo with a 
portion of the Soy Bean crop in order to test its feeding value 
when so preserved. He has four varieties, two of which are 
so far advanced toward maturity that the leaves have begun to 
fall, while in the others the seeds are only half-grown. The 
plants were grown in rows thirty-two inches apart in loam of 
only fair quality, which has not been manured, and the yield of 
green plants is about five and one-third tons to the acre. The 
growth has been made in exactly three months. Its feeding 
value compares favorably with that of Clover and Alfalfa in 
nutritive qualities, and the ripe beans are only excelled by oil- 
meal. Cattle and hogs eat all parts of the plant greedily, and 
even the dry bean-straw, thrown into the yard after the beans 
were threshed out, was all eaten by the cattle. But, perhaps, 
the quality which will be most highly appreciated in Kansas is 
its power to withstand drought, so that not even the severe 
drought of last year affected it disastrously. When all these 
qualities become known, Professor Georgeson thinks it must 
take a leading place among our fodder-plants. 


The strain or variety of Solanum jasminoides, which has 
been distributed under the name Grandiflorum, is certainly a 
most attractive climber for summer blooming. A plant of 
this, procured in the spring of last year and set in the open 
ground, spread over a trellis about eight feet high, and was 
covered with flowers when cold weather set in. In October it 
was cut hard back, lifted, placed in a twelve-inch pot, and kept 
all winter in a cool room, where it received little direct sun- 
light, and was sparingly watered. This spring the pot was 
sunk in the ground, and the vine started away with vigor. By 
midsummer it began to flower, and now it is more than twenty 
feet long, covered with large clusters of pure white flowers 
at the extremity of branchlets furnished with foliage of the 
glossiest n. Itis quite as attractive in its way as Clematis 
paniculata now is, and this is paying it a high compliment. It 
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makes an admirable window-plant in an ordinary living-room. 
In Florida we have seen Solanum jasminoides covering a 
large porch and blooming luxuriantly in February. It was 
there called “ Gloria,” and it seems unfortunate that it has not 
an appropriate and popularly accepted name besides its 
clumsy scientific one. 


It is feared by the importers of seeds and bulbs that the pre- 
cautions against cholera may kill or keep out of the country a 
— many plants besides the comma bacillus. The long de- 

ays at Quarantine in the close holds of steamships will injure 
many seeds and bulbs and kill many living plants outright. 
Besides this, a delay at this season of active opening of the fall 
trade is most annoying, and it will cause much disturbance, if 
not pecuniary loss. Many invoices have not yet left the other 
side, and importers hardly know whether to countermand 
their orders or allow the stock to take the chances of quaran- 
tine delay, and what is still more dangerous, of quarantine 
disinfection. It may be that some of the vapors used to de- 
stroy cholera “agp will not kill Holland bulbs, for example. 
But some of the processes in which hot steam is used to kill 
the comma bacillus by sheer heat would be likely to cook 
bulbs beyond all hope of germination. We hope the dangers 
of the situation are not so serious as some have feared. Im- 
porters will doubtless order shipment only from clean ports, 
and if health officers use proper judgment in selecting their 
modes of disinfection, seeds and bulbs ought to escape with- 
out injury. But it is well worth while for the importers of 
stock of this character to make a united effort to secure fair 
treatment. 


There is nothing in our climate, soil or other conditions to 
make the hybridizing of Roses more difficult in this country 
than in Europe, and yet, as is well known, a great proportion 
of the new Roses which have proved valuable to the com- 
mercial.grower and popular with amateurs have been im- 
ported. One reason for this is that there are comparatively 
few persons in this country who give their leisure to the culti- 
vation and study of the queen of flowers—or of any other 
flower, for that matter. hy commercial growers in this 
country, when the sale of cut Roses is so enormous, have not 
given more attention to the production of new varieties is 
more difficult to answer. Mr. John N. May says they are too 
busy, but he says further that they do not hesitate to buy and 
try all the new varieties from Europe and pay high prices for 
them, although hardly one in a hundred is worm anything in 
this country for any purpose. Mr. May gives it as his view in 
The American Florist that if the new American Rose Society 
were established with sufficient capital and income to offer 
liberal prizes for different classes of hybrids we should soon 
have plenty of new Roses which would not only be good, but 
the best for special purposes in this country. We have already 
eons rong some good seedlings for cut flowers. Mr. Carman 

as been experimenting and is hopeful of getting a Rose of 
genuine value. Mr. Dawson has already scored some striking 
successes, and we have no doubt that the seeds of many good 
novelties are ripening now. What we should like in addition 
to such well-known classes as the Hybrid Teas would be a 
still wider range of varieties, an extension of the work already 
begun by experimenting with such distinct species as Rosa 
rugosa, R. multiflora and the Sweet-brier. R. Wichuriana, 
with its very distinct habit, is a promising subject, and, per- 
haps, R. foliolosa. Certainly our Prairie Rose, R. setigera, is 
worth crossing to gain fragrance and other good qualities, and 
why not some of our other hardy wild Roses? Farther south 
what might we not hope to obtain in the way of open-air 
Roses by using R. bracteata and the Cherokee Rose? 
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